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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Whenever a cheap new journal is started, it is sure to 
busy itself with Spiritualism. The usual policy is to give a 
whmn to show that it is a fast-decaying superstition, the 
| ingenious Editors not seeing, or caring to see, that a wide- 
mrad interest in things unseen is at the bottom of their 
ation They know that anything about ghosts is sure to 
all, There is a little print called “ Homeland” which has 
flowed this laudable custom, and Mr. Maskelyne has 
helped it. It does not say much for the acuteness of this 
“Homeland” person that he went to Mr. Maskelyne for an 
unprejudiced opinion, and, as a rule, it matters very little 
wus what that conjurer does say, but if the report in the 
little paper be correct, certain somewhat curious admissions 
vee made, Naturally, we have “ Farraday,” Dr. Carpenter, 
Sle, and the rest trotted out in the usual manner. Mr. 
Maskelyne is good enough to believe that there is something 
intelepathy, and says about Annie Eva Fay that she :— 


a —— 


After a fair amount of success made me an offer, through her 
manager (here are the letters), to come to London and explain 
_ publicly, for a sum of money, how she performed her tricks, and 
 howshe humbugged the scientists. I declined her offer, how- 
ever, in the belief that my own exposure of the fraud was 
sufficient. g 
Which, by the way, no more proves that there are no 
real phenomena than certain electropathic belts prove that 
| there is no real electricity. 


The conjurer then makes this confession :— 


I may remark incidentally, as showing the marked change 
in public opinion on these subjects, that whereas fifteen or 
twenty years ago mock Spiritualistic séances created the 
greatest sensation, to-day I dare not give one. The public 
would at once tell me that they ‘‘ know how it is done” ; all 
they want is burlesque, something which will amuse them. 


Mr. Maskelyne has forgotten the advice of a wise judge 
to his junior colleague: “ Never give reasons.” That mock 
Spiritualistic séances no longer draw is probable enough, 
hut the change in public opinion is not in the direction 
_ Mr. Maskelyne also hints at :— 

_ Mr. Maskelyne admits the existence of forces with which, 


daring his scientific investigations, he has come in contact, and 
fours the idea of prosecuting inquiry into these. 


Which is very pleasant of Mr. Maskelyne. 


“Peden the Prophet,” a Covenanter, to whom an article 
is devoted in the “ National Observer ” for November, must 
have been a charming person. He was sent a prisoner to 
the Bass Rock, and while there :— 


A certain girl who, “ mocking with loud laughter,” broke his 
Payer, was made the subject of a ‘sudden surprising 
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judgment,” and was blown, shricking, into the sea ; whilo a 
rebuke from him converted a blaspheming soldier into a most 
savoury Christian, who, being threatened with death for 
desertion, refused to go on contending against the saints. 


Peden prophesied generally as well as particularly :— 


He foretold the fortunes of the Royal House with a sort of 
angry and hungry joy. ‘‘ Have at the unhappy Race of the 
Name of Stewart,” he said; ‘‘ off the Throne of Britain they 
shall go, if all the World would set side and shoulder to keep 
them on!”’ One night, expounding the Scripture, ‘‘ he suddenly 
halted and hearkened and said Three times over, “ What’s this 
I hear?’ and hearkened again a little Time, and clapped his 
Hands” ; and thereupon announced the death of Charles II. 
He foretold the deposition of the Duke of York, as he 
persisted in styling the Second James. He foretold in detail 
the disastrous later story of the Covenant. 


This is all set down in the “ National Observer” as 
matter of history. There is no “it is said” about it any- 
where. 


The “ Astrological Magazine” for November has the 
following :— 

On September 21st, at about 0.45 a.m., a double murder and 
suicide took place at London. Leo Percy, through jealousy, 
shot Miss Montague and Mr. Garcia and then committed 
suicide. Leo was rising at the time, governing the heart, and 
the sun, its ruler, was in conjunction with Mars and Mercury, 
while Venus was detrimented in Scorpio in conjunction with 
Uranus. Here is a picture of the passions aroused and the 
great mental excitement which led to the crime. 


Now, it does seem strange that this conjunction of 
causes should only have produced this one effect. It is 
presumable—and the presumption is a fair one—that 
others besides the unhappy Percy were that night also ina 
state of jealous tension. Why did they not also commit 
some tragic crimes? There is this perennial difficulty about 
astrological investigations, that the cause seems always so 
out of all proportion to the effect. 


The “ Daily Chronicle” of October 30th tells this story 
of Sittingbourne :— 


Some sensation has been aroused amongst the residents of a 
locality intersected by the main line of the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway at this town by the strange story that a level 
crossing at that spot is haunted by ghosts. The tale goes that 
at the witching hour of midnight a person has appeared on the 
lino, where the apparition is said to take its ghostly walk, 
heedless of passing trains. Of recent years the level crossing 
which used to exist at the spot has proved a death-trap to 
several persons, and in consquence of the numerous fatalities a 
foot-bridge has replaced the crossing. It is actually alleged 
that the spirit of one of the victims now haunts the 
crossing, and numbers of people who reside in the immediate 
vicinity may be seen out of doors at night-time, waiting 
for the apparition. The rumours arise, no doubt, 
from the fact that a few days since, as a goods train was passing 
the spot, at about two a.m., the driver thought he saw someone 
on the line, and he believed that he had run over the person. 
The train was brought to a standstill and a search made, but no 
one was to be found. Superstition was rife at once, and the 
driver is credited with the belief that the apparition foretells 
impending danger. The supposed ghostly visitations continued 
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THE EVIDENCE OF SPIRIT RETURN, 


The account below is taken as it stands from the current 
nomber of “ Borderland,” with the Editor's introductory 
remarks : 

The following correspondence has been sent me by Mr. 
Wolstenbolass, a friend of minein Blackburn, for whene good 
fasth aml antegrity tharo is no need for mo to vouch, The case 

is an interesting oue, ofa kind with which mest investigators in 
the Spirttuslistic phenomena are familiar, but it is seldom that 
conuaunications of this kind come through the newspaper press, 
Inthe * Banner of Light,” an American journal devoted to the 
stedy of occult phenomens, there are reported every week the 
communications delivered through a medium, purporting to be 
irom this, that, or the other departed spirit, The immense 
majority of the communications, purporting to come from 
deceased Americans, are mesages sent fur the most part ty sur- 
viving reletivea, With this prefatory introduction the follow- 
ing correspondence explains itself. Mr. J. J. Morse, I should 
say, is the Londen correspondent to the “ Banner of Light ” :— 


j 26, Osnaburgh-street, Euston-road, London. 
July Lith, 1493. 

Dean Me. Wovsrzysoiue,—The Editor of the “ Banner 
of Light” has sent me the enclosed proof of a message 
published in his psper, asking me to hunt it up. As you are on 
the spot and know all about the town and district, you would 
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Board sehools have been working now for over twenty 
thenrine af political eoondiniate, the 
of 


cientista have gone one hy one, but at the slightest hint 


f Novera 4 


a hy, 
and also the name of Jams i belemying ta Away 


who haa assisted this first one to rine ois Of hig tthe 


dition, We would vay the first spirit adda thas tay ty 
the Accrington-read, Hoe wena weaver. Nig ~, 
A 


The reply of R. Wolstenholme to Wr. J, J. Mores, « 
om hes 


2, Kity-arrnet, Wing,” 
July Viv, kaga r 

Drar Me. Mors —I know Thana Smith Hoy, 
mately ; he wa» a meinher of the Committes f rhe i? iey 
Vaycholoyical Koelety st the tine I was ita Preni A, Eh 
| lived on Accrington-road, and was a weaver, mt, 
27th, 16%), aged forty-nine yearn. 

Bome time prior to hia death, & sum Of inny Was , 
| hia family, and I havs my information from Hort, fea, 
sister that he signed an agreement to reli neaieh all eg, he, 
| the estate for £150, or thercabouta, Ho afterward, KA tta," 

his head that hu had mide a mistake by thus signing, id ne, 
set Off to try w remedy his blunder. For this Prey, be 
want into Yorkshire, and frenn entries mas in hia Wins ek 

his friends found that he had visited no lens than thirny ley on 

who had had the matter in their hands at one time or 4.) Tr, 
| Failure followed failure, and driven to desperation by hig o*r 
| of success, he at last laid himself down on the railway lin 
Hunslet, near Leeds, and a Midland train cut hia hey) * & 
pletely off. As stated in the ‘‘Isanner of Light,” hi, 7a 
concern was for hia wife's happiness. There in a mistake «He 
wife's naine; instead of being Charlotte, as given by 1“ % 
trolling influence, it was Caroline, but he always alled p “a 
the pet name of “ Carrie.” In the" Northern Daily Tele. k] 
an evening paper published in Blackburn, in the isase of a 7A 
Yoth, 1490, is an account of Hornhy'a death and the in, ® 
held on the body. From that paper I have copied ths ¢ i2 
ing letter sent by Hornby to his wife :— “ew. 

“My peak Betoven Wirz,—I send you with letters, , 
order fora pound. I have been to all solicitors, likely 4," 
likely. Ihave had no success, so, by the time you Peeing o 


greatly oblize me by making such inquiries as are needed, 

and then kindly report same to me at my new address as above. | 

Trusting you will kindly do this in the interest of our 
cause, lam, with best wishes to you and yours,very truly thine, 

Mr. R. Wolstenholme, J. J. Mozsg. 

62, King-street, Blackburn. 
Corr oy Puoor peou “ Daxsee oy Light.” 

Controlling spirit for Thomas 8. Hornby. 

Mr. Chairman, we will now speak for a few spirits who | 
would like to induence the medium personally, but who are un- 
able to do so. 

First we will mention one who was present at our last stance 
and who is here again to-day. He is a man who lived about 
half-a-century un earth, we should judge, and his home was in 

Blackbarn, England. 

This spirit hardly knows how he happened to go out of the 
badiy; he cannot really say whether it was by accident or intent, 
because: there has been such a confused condition of the brain 
whenever he has come in contact with mortal life and tried to 
gather up the threads of the past. He reslixes what occurred 
before the last half-hoar of his earthly life, but around that 
ties is clustered a confusion of elements that prevent him from | 
graping the tree omedition. It is just as well, however, as far 
as any benefit to himself or bis frienda is concerned. 

He wishes us w say to his friends that ia the spirit-world 

he is strony and sound. That is how he expresses it, and he 
wants us te vive it in that way. He wishes them to know he 
realises that had he remained on earth the trouble in his head 
woald only have incressed, and ir would have been very much 
worse for him. 

Weare told that his body was found in a very mutilated | 
ermdition, bat that the spirit had been taken away by friends | 
onthe other wide before the news was brought vo his people | 
here. We also are told that the name of his wife is Charlotte, 
and that he has cared more for her happiness and welfare than 
for auything else connected with this mortal state, 

We trust the friends of this spirit will learn of his eom- 
munication through this paper, for we know he will be very 

much relieved thereby, We get his name as Thomas S. Hornby. | 


jury returned a verdict of * Suicide whilst of unsound 


sésuees held at the + Banner of Light” office, where any 
who can may make himself known, and whose cOmMMUnig= 
is printed in the “Banner”? 

A description of this séance by the Editor of the “ Banna’ 
would be useful at this point, and a statement at % whee 
the medium had ever known anything about Hornby lee 
this communicstion was given; if the medium had zo sue 
knowledge of the events narrated, do we by this citcaxsass 
get a clue to help us to solve the problem: Does the re 
sonality of a ran continue after the dissolution of the ba 
Yours faithfully, 


Melbourne “ Age,” of Septewber 20th, a Society ior Ps 
Research has been founded there. The preliminary meetin: Ed 
which Professor H. Laurie was chairmsn, appears to Lar test 
| well attended. It is ta be hoped that this new society, for wit 


I shall be on the other side. Follow me, my darling, a, Da 
as you can. Don’t let the world see this or let them Envy,» 
The verdict of the jury was, "Suicide whilst of uy 
mind.” ™ 
From the “Northern Daily Telegraph" of Septemt,, Pe 
1839, I have copied the following :— a 
“Tus Teasic Exp or a Bracgeves Mas. BENSATIONAL Sz, 
“Follow me, darling, as soon as you can, were they. 
which the man Hornby, of 349, Accrington-road, Blask, 


who committed suicide on the Midland Railway at RL. 
just a week ago, addressed to his wife in a pathetic letter y 


wrote her from Halifax, telling of his ill-auccess in m.. 
matters. 

wife Caroline was suddenly taken ill and died last nigh: q 
was attended by an unqualified medical man, bat the mi, 


AE an 


unable to say until after the post-mortem examination hi: 
— 


will be held whether it is a case of suicide or not.” 
H At an inquest held on the body of Caroline Homi, 


mi 
+ 


—" Northern Daily Telegraph,” September Gth, 18%). 


The question we now want answering is, under wha: = 
cumstances was this séance held ? was it one of the ord. 
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His wish has now been fulfilled, for yestenlas > 
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we wish all success, will allow that some things have alresif 
; : ; -ıı | been proved, and will not make the too common blended 
with a beard, who passed away some time previous, we think, beginning as if they were the pioneers of investigation, 1 
to the fire: one, but who was attracted closely to his home | constitution of the London society seems to have heen take # 
life. We do not get the whole name, only that of Robert, | the model for that of the colonia! one. 


With this spirit comes an older man, short in stature and | 
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November 4, 1893.) 
THE “THE POLTERGEIST, us an cacao mom a 


Mr. Andrew Lang has been; writing to the Spectator ” 
shout the Poltergeist. He docs not believe in him, for the 
yeasod, apparently, that the stories told about the Polter- 
gist are so similar, “The hypothesis that spirits make 
the disturbance is, of course, only the primitive animistic 
pypothesis, by which man always, at first, accounts for 
werything.”” Why “of courso”? And why should the 
“animistic hypothesis” always be wrong? Mr. Lang 
juishes his letter to the ‘ Spectator” wich the following 
aragraph, which contains what we take to bea new theory 
-that of “ hereditary imposture ”: 


Talso notice that M. Richet, in writing of the Loudun 
sfair, and Urbain Grandier, looks on the ‘‘ possessed ” nuns as 
yystero epileptic patients. He omits a curious feature. Long 
after Grandier was burned, the Mother Superior went on being 
queer. Names used to show themselves written in red on her 
ym. This isacommon trick of mediums; but how did ‘he 
Mother Superior get the trick, and did she hand it on? This 
isa good example of a possible system of hereditary imposture 
wsnsmitted in some underground way ; for the lady was of noble 
birth, and old in religion, —not a casual gipsy. 


Mr. Lang must have been “ hard up” for reasons when 
he wrote this. The “ Spectator,” we are glad to see, does 
not agree with Mr. Lang, and so excellent are its remarks 
that we gladly transcribe part of them :— 


For our own parts, while we should be always suspicious of 
fraud in such cases—and while undoubtedly in not a few cases 
fraud has been proved—we should be disposed to think that 
vherever fraud can be disproved, what Mr. Lang calls con- 

tenptuously the “animistic hypothesis,” is far the most likely. 
The common characteristic of all the large class of phenomena 
{which Mr. Andrew Lang speaks, is apparently mischievous 
aprice, which suggests the existence of some agency which 
causes alarm, without effecting what it suggests. Now, have 
weaby experience whatever of imitative phenomena of this kind 
without an animistic origin? The destructive forces of nature 
are tremendous, but they certainly show no signs at all of 
paying with the fears of men. The volcano and the earthquake 

- burst upon us with the most frightful abruptness, but they do 
not evince any power of feigning to be what they are not. 
There is, of course, a certain protective imitativeness in nature 
which is occasionally a powerful agent in saving animal life from 
extinction. Snakes which are harmless reproduce the external 
appearance of snakes whose bite is fatal. Butterflies which are 
well fitted for the food of birds take the appearance of butter- 
fies which are disgusting to the birds, and avoid pursuit through 
thos feigning, as it were, to be distasteful. Insects mock the 
shapes of withered twigs or leaves, and so escape being 
devoured. But these are cases in which there is a great utility 
inthe deception, and where the deception therefore becomes 
hereditary and permanent. Below the plane of mental life, we 
know of no imitative caprice in nature such as would account 
for the phenomena to which Mr. Lang refers. There is a con- 
ancy in nature up to the point at which human life—or the 
life of the few animals which, like the parrot and the monkey, 
teem to find a pleasure in counterfeiting human purpose— 
begins, that shows no sign of mischievous caprice. If any of 
these phenomena are genuine—and in many of them there can 
be little doubt of their genuineness—we can hardly imagine 
their having any origin except either half-developed or wholly 
developed malice of a somewhat limitéd and perhaps strictly 
bridled kind. Now, malice is inconceivable apart from mind, 
ad ineffectual malice is inconceivable apart from finite, in- 
deed very finite, mind. The signs of caprice in physical 
nature aro few and far between, “and we know of none which 
ate purely spasmodic, and result only in the disturbing and 
alarming of human beings, except the class of phenomena with 
which Mr. Lang deals. It is irrelevant to the question as to 
their origin that in nine-tenths of these cases there was no 
nal agitation of the things which appeared to be moved, that 
the crockery was not broken, that the coins were not dis- 
arranged, that the furniture was not disturbed. For the air 
nust have been disturbed. If the air had not been disturbed, 
the cars of human beings could not have apprehended the 
‘ibrations which were so alarming to the hearers. Sound 

wot pasa through a vacuum. And tho power of ven- 
Niloquism in nature is very limited. 
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tells an excellent story of rats producing the sound of 
billiard-playing, even the mockery of a “ cannon,” and repro- 
ducing exactly the effect of a long-ago billiard match. But no 
hypothesis of that kind would account for such disturbances as 
those which Sir Walter Scott investigated at Abbotsford, 

many others which the Society for Psychical Research ee 
recently recorded. If it be true that boisterous disturbances of 
the most persistent kind, but perfectly fruitless in result, except 
the result of alarming human beings, have been common in all 
ages and countries, and if these disturbances have been both 
capricious and spasmodic, by far the most reasonable hypothesis, 
animistic though it be, is surely that they have been produced 
by a class of beings whose nature is capricivuus and spasmodic 
—mischievous creatures of irritable and extremely limited 


intelligence. 
Of course, the objection is that we do not see them. But 


that appears to be the last objection which ought to be fatal 
in such,a world as ourz. The blind do not see us, but they 
are perfectly capable of judging of the practical tricks 
which we play upon them; and it is certain that we do not 
see multitudes of agencies which affect us in the most power- 
ful way. We do not see the electric currents of the earth ; 
very few of us see the comma bacillus, and nobody ever saw 
it till within the last few years. We do not see malice, though 
we infer it from the character of a smile ; or impatience and 
anger, though we gather them from the gesture of a familiar 
figure. We do not see the courage which the glance of an eye 
conveys to us, nor the grief which we imagine when we see an 
attitude of despair. Almost the whole interpretation of human 
actions is more or less inference to the unseen from the sound 
of a voice, or the colour of a cheek, or the character of a gesture. 
No merely negative argument is now allowed much scientific 
weight, and no negative argument is weaker than the argument 
that we cannot see the agency which produces any effect. 
There are exceedingly few agencies that we do really see. We 
do not see the will, we do not see the passions, we do not see 
the motives of any act. Wesometimes see the instruments to 
which they resort in order to produce their effects. But we do 
not always, nor nearly always, see even these. 


“WILL” AMONG THE EASTERNS. 


The ‘Spectator ” of October 28th, in an article on the 
late Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, makes some interesting 
observations on the “will” as it shows itself among the 
Asiatics :— 


The will of an Asiatic, once fairly roused, closes on its pur- 
pose with a grip to which nothing in the mind of a Europian 
can compare, though Miss Wilkin declares that the same pecu- 
liarity exists in New England,—a grip which seems too strong 
for the conscience, the judgment, and even the heart. The man 
is like one possessed, and cannot, if he would, change his own 
self- “appointed course. If his will i is fora small thing, we call it 
a “whim,” and wonder that a man so keen should be so 
childish. If it is to beat down resistance by cruelty, he becomes 
a tyrant capable of acts such as are attributed, perhaps falsely, 
to Wellington’s Maharajah of Coorg. He is utterly mastered by 
something within himself, and will do acts which seem to Euro- 
peans evidences of insanity. A quiet Hindu trader, as respect- 
able and ordinary as any man in Fleet-street, being moved thereto 
by an internal impulse, will resolve to go to Bañar es, and there 
sita naked Sunyasee, living on alms, and will carry out that 
resolve for twenty years, unflinchingly, uncomplainingly, till 
death releases him from his sufferings. He may half disbelieve 
all the while ; but his will has closed, and, happen what may, 
earthquake included, there he will sit, unmoved, until his 
resolve has been fulfilled. It is this potency of the will which is 
the first secret of all the strange penances of India—of Suttee, 
of sitting in dhurna, as well as of half the ‘‘ wild ” acts which 
stud the history of the native dynasties, and sometimes for 
Europeans take all interest out of those marvellous romances, 
their heroes appearing to the better-balanced minds of the 
West beings too unaccountable to be interesting—a whole series, 
as it were, of Charles the Twelfths, who was just one of their 
kind. 


. 


It is this which constitutes the inner perplexity of the 
education of the Princes of India. We may teach them as lads 
all we like, send them to Europe, give them European habits as 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling ; second natures, turn them out apparently fit to be English 
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nobles s aml thon the tutor who bas dovotal his lifo to thom 
will shako hin hoad and acknowlodyo tho prononco, porhaps in 
his most oromising pupil, of somothing ho knows nothing 
about, whioh is stronger than all his teaching, and which will 
always to tho eud of lifo ronder tho resulta of his doyotion 
absolutely uncertain. "The dad whe scoma so liko an Ionian 
may turnout a saint ora Nana, What is cortain is, bont if his 
will eloses, ho will oboy the dictate of that will, bo it what it 
mays and bo the consequences as tho Dostinien shall choose, It 
is as if oach man bad, like Socrates, his daimon outside himaclf, 
whom ho was bound, by something atrongor than himself, to obey. 


It is instructivo to compare certain passages in the 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE FOREIGN PRESS. 


Tak Berity SKANCES. 

From 'Psychisehe Studieon":—On Monday ovening, Sep- 
tembor I8th, the second of these séances was held under some- 
what loss favourable conditions than on tho previous Saturday 
evening. When Dr. Gr. C. Wittig, the represontative of Herr 
Aksakow, entered the room in company with Madame Wittig, 
there was a jargo number already assembled and soated. Dr. 
Wittig says: “My wifo aud I were this time seated in the 
middle, opposite the medium. On my left sat Horr Nordinark, 
the President of the Gothenburg Society, who had come with 
us, and on whose left sat Dr. Egbert Miillor. Aftor a consider- 
able amount of harmonica playing and of singing, the 
insterialising forms did not venture far in front of the curtain. 
On this occasion it was to be dark, and the medium had in 
consequence donned a bright toilet, buf she was also only 
barely recognisable on her chair by incans of an exceedingly 
weak light. Still, during the appearance of the forms, I heard 
her several times talk with Mr. Fidler and Herr Rahn, who sat 
ather right hand. The apparitions moved at first around the 
medium, and hardly ever ventured farther than toa distance of 
about three paces from the surrounding sitters. The total 
distance of the half-circle from the medium was something like 
six paces. Some of those sitting to our right received, it is true, a 
few handshakes, as also did my wife once from a warm, life-like 
hand, but they were of transient duration and I personally had 
no experience of them. Herr Nordmark, beside me, had some 
flowers in his hand, froin which he took a rose and repeatedly 
offered it to a form which came near to us, but she 
drew slowly back, although he several times begged her to take 
it. She did not come close to us, but remained in the middle, 
between the medium and the sitters. Thoroupon Herr Nord- 
raark got up aud approached the feebly glimmering shape—which 
kept moving to and fro the free portions of her veil—and 
pressed into her hand the rose, which she now accepted, where- 
upon its outline was plainly seen relieved against the white, 
shimmering bosom of her dress; and she at once withdrew 
behind the left side curtain, but immediately reappeared to the 
mediuin’s right,and gave the rose to Herr Rahn, who was heartily 
grateful for this distinction. In the intervals of playing and 
singing new shapes constantly appeared before us, but they 
were very timid, and their visits of brief duration, though once, 
to our right, there were three little ones quite close together. 

ter, a female form, of medium height, appeared and danced 
before us, keeping good time to the harmonica music, and 
waving her veil about in a graceful manner. At the same tiine 
I heard the medium speaking in her place with Mr. Fidler and 
Herr Rahn. A subsequent shape, which, however, I did not 
see approaching us, quite unexpectedly threw a black veil over 
my wife's head and face from behind forwards, the head having 
been first touched by a hand. This enabled my wife to realise 
quite plainly that the veil was of a fine soft texture, but neither 
before it was placed over her nor after its removal did she per- 
ceive any form in front; and immediately afterwards a white 
handZerchief was flung in my face over my glasses,and fell before 
me to the floor. I instantly stooped for it, thinking in that way 
to reach the invisible form that threw it. But I found neither 
the handkerchief nor any shape before me, although as T rose, a 
long sort of veil was over my head, and a lady and gentleman 
behind touched the ends of it and held them. They were, however, 
requested to release it,and as the invisible being drew it away over 
my head I felt the fine material disturbing my hair, when, with 
my right hand, I seized it, and plainly realised its soft muslin 
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toxture an if foldod together, An noon mT lot, iy 
nwiftly drawn nway. lu apie of all my offorts | could y 
nothing in front of mo, hameodintely Lheronftar n di 
nry on our t ightasto whether s piece of the nike inl in 
cut off, bub tho modium declined to perinit it. i 
wards fine kind of drizgle was driven inte the Frese , of, 
of the withers, including my wife, but J did mot peren 
Finally wo hoard, while those presenil werg ninging , 
light voico joining in from the hack yround of the nbn, 
lady and yentionan wore asked by the medium — whe lad i 
meantime caused the red damp to be lit- te sing ns BONY bay ts 
and wo hoard, iif behind tho curtains, a still Hyhior voiy he a 
panying., Wo new the medium now plainly “tting ‘iia 

“These lash experiments occupied about fifteen aha 
while in the brighter light no more forms appeared in fron, ily 
curtain, aldbough we could soo now and then some thing is P 
out at tho sides. L counted on this evening ninsteen p, s 
Some of the sitters, who afterwards expressed their opinie, ` 
mo, did not appear to bo quite convinced, an they had not y rs 
tunstely ween the medium sufficiently, As the ringing bug 
playing was always silenced during the appearance and diy, 
pearance of the different forma, the lightest movements of H 
mediums chair must have been observed, and as she 
brilliantly clad her rising up and sitting dowi, or here Hilts, 
and exits between the curtains of the cabinet, could prot fails 
be noticed. ‘Those who know the lady more intimately than, 
doubters are far removed from any kind of suspicion, and tivy 
who saw, as J did, parcels of yliminering light shoot, np fra 
the floor at my feet, and develop into suc h forin would zes by 
impossible it is that these phenomena can originale with u, 
medium. Further, I saw, and many others with me, waren 
forms before us at the same moment of time.” 
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MATHRIALISATIONS IN CHEISTIANIA, 


From the Italian journal  Annali dello Spiritismo,” n 
oxtract the following portion of an account of a séance jn th 
above town. On June 12th, at half-past seven, about flue 
ladies and gentlemen of the Psychical Society were present i 
invitation, but the total number of the sitters amounts v, 
about thirty. The conditions were not particularly fayourahs 
in consequence of sume discontent manifested by a portion ¢ 
the company with regard to the positions which were absignes 
tothen. The sitting was opened with a hymn sung by fox 
voices, but the medium, who sat outside the cabinet, re 
slightly upset. Now and again various long white shapes sesa 
to project from it, but their efforts to leave it entirely wn 
futile. Observing this, it was proposed to diminish the ligh, 
which was done, though still leaving quite sufficient to enabi: 
almost everyone present to watch the medium. The writed 
the article never, in fact, lost sight of her for a moment, sv 
could also distinguish everyone in the room. Many shays 
manifested, and developing after the manner of apparitins, 
slowly opened the curtain from the inside as if to make us unia- 
stand their inability to get outside. Several of us heard a crat- 
ing sound within the cabinet and fancied the spirits meant inthe 
fashion to signify their annoyance at being unable to act ino 
formity with their own wishes. The medium suggested that 
the light should be turned up and the sitters rearranged, whith 
was done,with very satisfactory results. Several forms appere: 
at both sides of the medium, but they still kept in the vicinity 
of the cabinet and had a vaporous appearance, while sws 
seemed to dematcrialise and vanish into the floor. Suddenly. 
and to our suprise, a tall and well-developed form stepped ire 
the cabinet to the right of the medium. She raised her rigt 
arm, and all those sitting near her saw under the white veil 12° 
it was a woman's arin, perfectly formed and revealed from ttè 
shoulder downward, the fingers being long and jewelled. SŁ 
shook hands with some and touched others, and then re-entel™ 
the cabinet, only to reappear, however, alinost immediate: 
when she advanced three paces and stopped, moving her 5 
up and down under her veil. She once more returned ro 
cabinet, but caine out again almost instantly, and this timè? 
very rare occurrence is recorded. The apparition went straigt 
to oue of the sitters, who is called Mr. E., and this wentlens?! 
account of what happened to him is given in his own wore 
“When the spirit came out of the cabinet for the third time *# 
came hastily towards me, seized my hands, and made woe 
from my chair, drawing me into the open space in the middie“ 
the circle. During this incident I observed that the form ed 
almost of my own height, and I am above the medium stata 
She then placed her hands on my shoulders, s movers 
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oabled mo to seo very clearly under the rich 

he of the veil that her arms were round and porfectly 
wl al. In my turn I extended my hands towards tho 
and found that tho form was solid and completely 
fais. She then slightly drow back, still keoping her hands 
nn shoulders, while with some force she obliged mo to kneel 
a floor, and pressed, for a few moments, her hands on my 
ff beginning afterwards to magietiso me with some light 
Fass wor my head and arms. I experienced that peculiar 
vation which at other tines I have felt undor tho action of 
f aergetie hypnotist, namely, a singular impression of cold 
id prevailed over all the upper part of my body. The form 
wtook mo again by the hand, and raised mo, an act which 
wal a portion of tho large veil to opon and enabled me to 
h that she was clothed in another white garment. I also saw 
yy the same time a pale face, but T could not make out the 
ptus. At length the apparition hastily retired, and I returned 
puyat, Durmg the whole of this manifestation the medium 
qs visible resting solidly on hor seat, as many of those present, 
yi with whom I have since spoken, have assured ine.” Tho 
giver of the article in the * Annali ” confirms the accuracy of 
grabove report of this circumstance so far as concorns the 
govenents of Mr. E., and adds that he was himself talking 
pihe medium during the whole time, and could not under- 
ani at first why the gentleman was kneeling. One of the 
sxt obstinately sceptical members of the Psychical Society of 
(iristinnia was at this sdance completely convinced of the 
gatineness of these phenomena, and declared himself fully 
atisied as to their reality. The name of the writer is Mr. 
čao J. Sjöstedt, of Christiania. 
Inresce or Mr. W. Stainton Moses ON THE CONTINENT. 

“Le Messager” of Liège prints about six columns extracted 
ima “Higher Aspects of Spiritualism,” and dealing chiefly 
vith the dangers to which mediums are exposed. It promises 
core in its next issue. 


MOVEMENT OF MATERIAL OBJECTS WITHOUT CONTACT. 


Dr. and Mrs. Elliott Coues presented a paper on this 
subject to the Chicago Congress. They gave an account 
d various phenomena which they had witnessed, the 
jienomena being of the usual kind. The following is an 
example :— 

The table-tipping and table-rapping which we have witnessed 
_ bare by no means been confined to the single piece of furniture 
with which we usually experimented. We had a very light side- 
è | table, the use of which, however, we soon gave up, because it 
4 | became unmanageable. Its contortions were as tiresome and 
d | weaningless as the wanderings of a planchette usually are. It 
s | vuld simply rock till it upset, and then be too weak to stand 
a | up. But it so happens that the dining-room table is an unusually, 

vemay say remarkably, heavy one—too heavy for anyone to lift 

ofthe floor. It is of solid English oak, with a large leg at each of 
t | is four corners. When closed, without the extra leaves, it seats 

eight persons easily in large arm chairs, two on each side ; when 
t fully extended, with all the leaves in, it seats twenty persons 
1 | comfortably. This massivo object began last winter to 
t show signs of active interest in psychic research, by various 
5 tremors and jarrings, and ultimately became expert. All that 
' was necessary to its effect seemed to be that, towards the close 
of dinner, after the servant had brought the fruit, nuts, and 
coffee, and disappeared in the nether regions, those at the table 
should push their chairs a little back, keep their hands off, and 
b still a few moments. Then the raps would begin, and the 
performance generally ended with a sudden violent lurch of the 
table in one direction or another, for a distance varying from a 
fow inches to a foot or more. 


To explain these phenomena, the authors start with 
the hypothesis that all action of matter on matter is action 
ata distance, “inasmuch as, so far as is known, no two 
particles uf matter in the universe are in absolute contact, 
and, therefore, if these act at all on one another it must be 
at some distance, even though the actual distance be in- 
fnitesimally little and quite inappreciable to our senses.” 
This being assumed, Dr. and Mrs. Coues go on to give the 
three possible explanations in the following terms :— 

l. The Spiritualistic, The straight-out Spiritualistic ex- 

 ‘Pbnation is, that ghosts move the table. Tho tablo is taken 
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hold of by disembodied human intelligences, who of their own 
volition move it about as we might do ourselves, lift it and 
hold it in the air, tip it so that its motion shall convey intelli- 
gence by a concerted system of signalling, and otherwise mani- 
fost their presence and their pleasure. Thero is no a priori 
impossibility that such is the true explanation; if true, it 
would fully account for the facts ; whether it is true or not is 
another question. 

2. The Telekinetic Theory. This is opposed to the purely 
Spiritualistic theory, and it is equally opposed to the purely 
mechanical theory. The word telekinesis, lately coined from 
Greek words meaning ‘‘ afar” and “motion,” is exactly equiva- 
lont in sense to the heading of this paper, that is, it implies 
motion at a distance, that is, motion without mechanical con- 
tact ; the force which causes the movement of an inanimate 
object in directions contrary to the usual action of gravity being 
applicd to the object from a distance and not by the means of 
any known mechanical principle, or the use of any physical 
device. In the case of the ordinary table-turning or table 
lifting, the telekinetic theory supposes that motion is communi- 
cated to the object by or through the living persons who are 
near it at the time, but do not touch it; or, if they touch it, do 
not, consciously or unconsciously, exert any muscular power 
upon it, adequate to the observed result. We may add here, 
though we are not here criticising any of the three theories, 
that the telekinetic theory is the one to which psychical 
researchers mainly incline, and that telekinesis is believed to 
bea fact in nature by many of them, who do not pretend to 
explain the fact. 

3. The Mechanical Theory, otherwise known as the theory of 
unconscious muscular action. This is the natural and easy 
refuge of most physicists and physiologists who have been 
forced to admit the fact of table-turning, but who, knowing 
little, if anything, of psychics, are instantly brought to their wits 
end to hide their ignorance. 


And the conclusions arrived at are thus given :— 


1. The mechanical explanation is absurd and out of the 
question. 

2. The telekinetic explanation is not absurd, is clearly in 
question, is moderate and sober, and extremely probable. 


3. The Spiritualistic explanation is not absurd, is fairly to 
be brought into consideration, is extremely radical, and while 
less probable than the telekinetic, is by no means impossible. 

As between the telekinetic view of the case and the 
Spiritualistic, we incline to the former, for the simple reason 
that it is more nearly in line with ordinary human experiences, 
and that it seems to be desirable that we should utterly exhaust 
the possibilities and potentialities of the embodied human 
spirit before transferring our hypothesis to the possible poten- 
cies of our deceased friends. We ought not to jump at the 
latter conclusion just because it is so simple, so easy and so 
adequate. 


We submit with regard to the fundamental hypothesis, 
namely, that all action of matter on matter is ata distance, 
that it requires some further explanation. If “action at a 
distance ” means that there is no contact visible to the un- 
developed human eye, then the proposition is doubtless true, 
but where then is the universal ether in which everything 
happens ? Unless this or something like it is present we get 
back to nothingness, or absolute ‘‘ void,” and can that be? 
But if there is not this “void ” then there is no action at a 
distance, for the force is transmitted through the ether or 
its equivalent. 

And is there not after all another hypothesis, which 
in all these addresses scams to be overlooked, and that is, 
that there is no such thing as matter—that what we call 
matter is only one of the presentments of spirit ? The main 
difliculty always is the presence of this “matter,” which 
is differentiated from spirit in such a way as to pre- 
clude any possibility of explanation. Yet if spirit can act 
on spirit, surely half the difticulty goes, without reference 
to so curious a theory as that of telekinesis, 

This paper by Dr. and Mrs. Coues is one of the most 
thoughtful among those which were read before the Con- 
gress, and we are grateful to the “ Religio-Philosophical 
Journal” for printing it. 
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misty recollections of a time when this knowledge wa 
than the encrustations of the ayes ha 
eventually obliterated it. And be it remembered thy 
he who won was invariably a knight without fear ay 
without reproach. 
are necessary, for the pure in heart alone can see Gel 
they alone can beat down the enemies who would bind 
their advance onward to the central Holiness. 

But to each there come the appropriate enemies. li 
grossness of temptation would shock, more subtle am 
delicate means are used, the fuller flavoured measures being 
adopted only where they will not cause revulsion. It was 
not without knowledge that Satan’s transformatory power 
were asserted, 

The Spiritualist who haunts the 
peculiarly liable to onslaught, for he puts himself a 
once into a region which is peculiarly that of the adversary 
And if his object has not been perfectly pure, if he hs 
endeavoured to get mundane information in an earthy war, 
he has played into the hands of those whose sole object is to 
make shipwreck of his soul and stay his progress onwanl. 

Now it is certain that these attacks can be made ony 
in the phase of existence in which the enemies are, and it 
is equally certain that man can gradually raise himself, 
even while here, through and beyond that stage. Net 
indeed, by fleshly mortitication, or by any of the ways which 
make the body weak and give the adversaries more power: 
but by the continual stretching up to God, God the generic 
name for Essential Loliness—trying to win that “discrete 
degree” which has been so argued about in “ Lagirr.” And 
this can be done, but only by forgetting self: so th 
intuition will come, and the enomy will be powerless; for 
his country will be left behind. 
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PROGRESS OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 


Mr, Morse’s address, stripped of its rhetoric, may be 
taken to represent the material aspect of Spiritualistic 
progress. What he deseribes as going on in the various 
places he visits is instructive, and if properly guided the 
Outeome of it may be valuable. A clear perception of the 
continuance of life beyond the change called death must 
have considerable effect in one direction or another on 
these who have that perception. Nevertheless, it must be 
remembered that a very sincere belief in a life after death 
has not hindered men from committing actions of abominable 
Wickedness. 
may even breed a kind of contempt for that state unless 


Familiarity with another state of existence 


Sut even this danger 
is slight compared with the facilities which a widespread 
Spiritualian, if not armed with proper knowledge, will give 
to the inroads of the adversaries. Spiritualism—thereby 


some strong safeguards are provided. 


LONDON SPIRITUALI 


Meaning the belief in Independent intelligences —is, after 


all, only a help towards spirituality, and itis spirituality, an ST ALLIANCE. 


ever looking onward, and reaching forward to that which is 


A Meeting of the Members and Friends of the Londo: 
Spiritualist Alliance will bo held at 2, Duke-stroet, Adelphi, 
at seven o'clock on the evening of Monday next, when Mr, A. 
Glendinning will give an address on “Spirit Photography and 
other Psychic Phenomona.” Mr. Glendinning has, wo believe, 
had some uniquo experiences in Spirit Photography, which will 
impart to anything he may have to say a very special interest. 


Other- 
wise it is only a throwing open of the gates. And what 
throwing open the yates may come to mean, let those tell 
who are acquainted with the secret workings of religious 
revivalism, 

Tt is, however, with the individual that real progress 
has most to do, and if such progress be made by the in- 


higher and better, that must never be lost sight of. 


MEMORIAL EDITION OF “SPIRIT TEACHINGS.” 


NOTION. 


The Subscription List will bo closed at the end of the present 
month. Orders received before the 30th inst. will be executed 
at the rato of 2s. 6d. for each copy, exclusive of the cust of 
earriago, After that date the charge will be increased to ds. bd. 
Orders should bo addressed to tho President of the London 
Spiritualist Alliance, 2, Duke-street, Adelphi, London, We. 
Remittances should not bo forwarded until tho receipt of an 
intimation that copies aro ready for delivery. 


dividual the community must itself benetit in the long run, 
And what is the duty of each of us in the position that our 
Little 
To tight, nevertheless, so 


new payehic knowledge opens out to us! else at 


present, probably, than to fight, 
as to be at last vietorious. The optimism which made ship- 
wreck of all the Dost teachings of Christianity found an 
easy reflection in the beliefs and suppositions which accom- 
panied the revival of a knowledge of the Unseen, Nor was 
that 
lethargy, produced by evangelical materialism on the one | 


unnatural. Tho world had lain for so long in a 


hand and by the pseudo-spirituality of sacerdotalism on the 


other, that it was not be wondered at that mon, always 
hoping in a dim way for a lifo hereafter that should be 
pleasanter Chan this, readily, too readily, imagined that 
paradise was now found to be near and very real, That 
the enemy was prowling about was not realised, and so 


Tres Droxery,— Happy the man who, amid the seduction of 
woalth and all tho blandishmonts of fortune, ean keep his heart 
and mind in the healthy exercise of its warm affections and its 
generous impulses. But still happier he whose wealth, the 
native purity of his heart, can limit his desires to his means 
and untrammoellod by ambition, undeterred by fear of failure, 


disaster but too often fell upon mediums, and folly was the 
share of believers. We have now got beyond that, and begin 


treads tho lowly but peaceful path in life, neither aspiring to be 
great nor fearing to be humble, 
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This address has been 


ailer 10th. 


wil 


un the material, 


Nature hoodwinks her children overywhere. 


tien that we think our instructors merciless, 
eovidently know bettor than to be afraid of them, 


flifeand death, that :-- 


wemany more to learn—is far in advance of our West. 


zavil rise again, the same orb, to-morrow. 
fata woman, while chiding her child for spilling milk, 
mam,“ You must have been a very bad girlin your last life !” 


priows existence, to be borne with patient continence in this 
æ;m which condition the family of the deceased husband 
w faithfully maintain the widow, as still 
vthe dead man, and to be surely re-united with him. 


mihiltion. The respect for the animal world, general in 
Hada and Buddhist societies, is founded, with the tenet of 
ramigration, on the same fixed belief in the endurance and 
mlnng advance of every individual being. No spot is empty 
ifeto the Indian mind. A Deccani or Bengali labourer, at 
B mal in the jungle, throws behind him fragments of his 
‘putty for the invisible Bhuts and Prets to eat. In India, as 
ipn, festivals (shraddhes) are made for the dead with 
cupulous regularity, at which their seats are duly set. The 
lw is saturated with the mental and social results of this 
hiveraal acceptance of the notion that individual life is inex- 
Èmishable. 

Sir Edwin then told his audience that it is “ this present 
švace which India regards as the illusion, the Maya,” 
ll later on, with considerable eloquence, he said :— 


To what point, then, have I to-day ventured to lead you? 
bihis, Isay aloud to iny age, ‘‘Sursuin corda!” Lift up 
hearts! Isay that it seems time for enlightened minds to 
wide misdoubt regarding the continuity of individual life, 
tholly contrary to the balance of evidence ; to taste the easy 

sof trust in the cosmic process, as gradually justifying 
“ai; tu become partners in the objects of that process by 
ie help, earnest rejoicing, goodwill to all that live, and so 
“mss at last out of the rudimentary stage where fear and 
itude have been necessary and natural. 

ås to “Why it all is,” Sir Edwin says we must put 
“question aside, 

„lis certainly a sign of very great change that such an 
“ thould, nay could, be delivered in Birmingham. 


LIGHT. 


gir Edwin Arnold delivered his inaugural addross as 
poesitdent of the Birmingham and Midland Tnstitute on 
reproduced in 
fangman’s Magazine ” for November, Tt was a remiark- 
je performance, though the title,“ Aspects of Life,” hardly 
eys the full significance of Sir Edwin Arnold’s lecture. 
i ii really an assertion of the continuance of life after 
jath, as the necessary consequence of the great cosmic 
ws Which Professor Huxley recently condemned as 
amoral, thereby admitting a spiritual evolution distinct 
Sir Edwin Arnold takes up a difforent 
we and argues that cosmic evolution has produced all 
gat is beautiful and good in the world. Says Sir dwin :-— 


When she has 
anoda bird to feod on butterflies, she teaches the buttortly 
yhok liko the dead leaf of a treo; when she has given the 
sthawk his keen vision, she makes his food—the ftish—take 
athe colours of the weeds and river-stones to escape him. 
Gehasput man to school hero with death and pain and want 


‘his stern teachers ; but possibly it is only because we aro 
Doeper down 


But Sir Edwin is no materialist, for he tells the hard- 
suled people of Birmingham, speaking of the mysteries 


4s to this aspect of the question, Asia—from which you 
yrederived all your past religious ideas and from which you 
St. 
pal's great declaration, ‘‘ the things seen are temporal ; the 
tims not seen are eternal ”—accepted timidly here by the 
jas, but regarded as a mere phrase by materialists—is in 
btaa commonplace of daily certainty. Nobody there doubts 
èantinuity of life, any more than he doubts that the setting 
I have heard a 


fe popular reason why Hindu widows do not remarry is 
enue the loss of a betrothed or wedded husband is looked 
waas the fatal expiation for some extreme offence in a 


belonging 


Tis was the basis of the heroic though tragical custom of 
wi" or widow-burning, one of the grandest defiances ever 
fagby human faith and love at the face of the doctrine of 
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Quite as remarkablo in its way as that lecture of Professor 
Huxley’s which in fact it was Sir Edwin’s intention to 
combat. Things movo silently, bub sometimes very quickly, 
and nothing has moved more quickly and yet quite silently 
than this change of opinion as to the continuance of life 
hoyond the gravo. 


——_ 


AUTOMATIC WRITING AND. MR. STEAD. 


Mr. Stoad must be gratified by the attention paid him 
by tho journal which he so long directed, for tho Pall Mall 
Gazette” has devoted a column and a half to Automatic 
Writing and to himself. The article is interesting from 
soveral points of view, but from none more than from that 
got by studying the effect of a few new words on the common 
or journalistic mind. The writer of the article has somehow 
heard of “auto-suggestion,” and, as “ Mesopotamia ” was 
to the old lady, it is a blessed word to him. ‘Take “ auto- 
suggestion ” and “ fixed idea ” in equal parts, mix well, and 


all is solved. Says the “ Pall Mall Gazette ” seribe :— 


In sleep our will is numbed and paralysed, it is taken un- 
guarded, auto-suggestions and fancies enter into the brain, un- 
controlled by the will, they are powerfully realised, and become 
positive and real facts, feclings, and sensations. 


What an amazing farrago of words is this! To say that 
the will is “numbed” would be enough for an ordinary 
person, but “ paralysed” is too good a word to be left out, 
inappropriate and silly as it is. Then “auto-suggestions” 
and “fancies” enter the brain. Given “auto-suggestion,” 
itself a word without meaning if the will is paralysed, what 
is a “fancy”? And then to see them all going into the 
brain like the animals into the Noah’s Ark of our childhood! 

But omniscience is not so much the “ foible” as the 
“forte” of the “Pall Mall” writer. When Mr. Stead, 
“to prove the existence of an outside force,” asserts that 
he ‘‘ writes sometimes unconsciously things he knows 
nothing about in his conscious state,” the scribe at once 
cries out triumphantly :— 

This also can be explained. As we have stated above, there 
is in the innermost recesses of our brain an immense store of 
the actions produced by external things, impressions, experi- 
ences, souvenirs, acquired knowledge, &c., of which we know 
little about in our conscious state. We could give numerous 
instances of this accumulated treasure of knowledge in our un- 
conscious self. An English officer in Africa was hypnotised by 
Hansen, and suddenly began to speak a strange language. This 
turned out to be Welsh, which he had learnt twenty years ago 
asa child, but had completely forgotten. A number of things 
return to our memory in our dreams, although when awake we 
know nothing about them. Thus an automatic writer may write 
things he believes he knows nothing about when in a con- 
scious state, but they are nevertheless innate in him. 


What are the innermost recesses of our brain? And how 
are these things “stored”? 

The writer signs himself ‘ Hypnos ”—and the signature 
is appropriate. How curious and interesting it is to note 
the shifting of the reasons for phenomena which the 
Philistine mind cannot explain. “Electricity” is played 
out, and so “ auto-suggestion ” takes its place. Such 
people as “ Hypnos ” would know as much of one as of the 
other, but they must write | 


Srrrit-rontcs.—A fruitful source of low spirits is the unwise 
apportionment of our daily work. Too much labour, especially 
if united with care, is sure to produco gloom ; and the weary 
man who returns to his family at night to sadden them by his 
funcreal aspect and catalogue of woes should leave off claiming 
sympathy for what only deserves criticism. On the other hand, 
nothing is more fatal to a cheerful spirit than idleness. To have 
nothing that we must do, or, having it, to neglect it, will throw 
a shadow over the lightest heart and the most sunny counten- 
ance. Regular congenial labour, in moderation, and the con- 
sciousness of faithful performance and growing ability are 
tonics to the spirits that no one can afford to dispense with. 
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“A QUEER EXPERIENCE.” 


a eurious tale of mesmorie influence in the 
Kae Vas 
It is signed © Po 


There is 
October nember of the “ Theosophist,’ 
cial Graham, “` and professes to bo from the manuseript of 
ayouns oficor who fell at Al Klea, This ottieer, who is 
galled “Coarlake” was fond of studying OeculGisn, as 
he found tein India, and an Indian master of tho science 
itwas that mesnerised hin, They were sitting ina verandah 
by the sea, when the Indian wizard asked him (as hw 
y He did 
not go in the body, but in the spirit; and this is how ho 
tells his story : 


thought) to go to a neighbouring ruined temple, 


Wo stepped from the verandah out into tho glorious night, 
andaftor a Cow minutes’ walk arvived at tho ruined templo in 
question. Lt stood apart: frou its companions, amd was tho 
nearest to the sea of any of thom, Wo entered in silence, and 
iy companion indicated to mo a small sido chamber in which 
was a roughly carved seat of stono, Ho requested mo to soat 
myself there, which Edid, On no account, ho instructed me, 
was l to move fromthe seat, nor to utter any sound, whatever 

happened. The breaking of vither of these conditions, L was 
informed, would bo fatal to the success of his experiment. 

My companion then asked permission to retiro for a fow 
minutes, which I granted, Iaughingly calling out to him not to 
leave me for long, as I was nervous about ghosts. 
and withdrew, and I was alone. 


Ilo sinilod 


. e . . . . . 


T know not how long it had boon thoro. L had forgotten 
even how long T had beon seated on that stone bonch. And 
yet I had not been asleep, had not even closed my eyes. I had 
been listening to the dull roar of the surf on the beach below, 
and it seemed but a minute or two since the horrid, long-drawn 
scream of the jackals had broken in on the silence that sur- 
rounded me. And yet now, all in a moment, my entering the 
ruined shrine seemed to be but a dim memory, had become, 
as it were, but a mere incident of my past life. I repeated 


to myself—“I am in a ruined temple at M—-. I 
came here at nine this evening. Yes, at nine. I am scated 
on a stone—on a stone, and I am waiting for my 


professor of magic to return.” I remembered it all; and yet 
that strange remoteness of these events, that fearful feeling 
that they had nothing to do with mo—that I was passing away 
from them. No, I was not sleepy, not in the least drowsy, 
every faculty was awake, and concentrating now on that thing 
opposite ; but it scarcely seemed that T was the same man who 
had entered the place, as I believed, an hour or two ago. 

When had it come there? I had not seen it. Was it there 

when I came? Why, in Giod’s name, should I take so much 
interest in it—a common toad? And yet I sat there and looked 
at it and it looked at ine, or rather seemed to. It would be 
more accurate to say—it looked through ine or past me., I 
have said it was an ordinary toad, so it appeared to me; and 
yet, in imy present state, it seomed tome an intruder, What 
had it to do there, and why should it look at me with its cold, 
glassy eyes? Perhaps it resented my intrusion. Well, it 
would have to stop there all night if it meant to stare me away. 
These and similar thoughts tlitted through my mind, 

No doubt it will appear absurd and difficult to realise that 
I could sit there on that stone seat in tho middle of the night 
and speculate about a toad ; but such was the case. That 
animal seemed for the timo being to fill my entire horizon. 
“ How ridiculous,” I exclaimed, ‘how positively ridiculous 
to think about that animal, that wretched crawling creature !” 
I would drive it away, I thought, with a stone. Lturned round, 
but none was within my rench and 1 was not supposed to rise. 
I still believed in my magician sulticiently to obey his injunc- 
tion, and moreover I was really disinclined to do anything. I 
thought of rising for a stone, but the idea grew vague on the 
jnscant. I found myself wondering why I was to throw a stone. 
tA stone, a stone, why a stone?” I repeated, and I laughed. 
“What did I want a stone for 1” 

I turned to my former position. The toad was still there ; 
coldly malignant it seemed me, an entity of evil without definite 
purpose. It revolted me. What right had such a creature to 
live? What beauty was there in it? What purpose could it 
possibly fulfil? It was a common toad, [assured myself again, 
and yet, veritably, it seemed a ghastly thing. Itseemed to fill 
the place with an evi presence, ® presence essentially, eternally, 


LIGITT. 


thing opposite slowly swayed its body as if in appreciation ofi, 
idon. 


can oasily find a resting place on my knees.” 
tion broko out on my forehead. 
thing, to be poisoned by its presence, but contact with it! p 
had increased in sizo too, or J fancied it had. 
it, there was something deprecatory in its air, something whi 
suggested an apology for its intrusion. 
contidonce in its movements, self-assurance in the swaying of it 
body, which it still continued. 
How could I prevent it ? 


that wheeled into the cave and as rapidly whirled out. | 
watched it for a second, and then—I could not turn my hei 
I knew it was there, seated on my knees, venomous a]. 
observant. 


it was seated on my knees. 
evil it looked ! 
loathsomely, glaringly wicked ! A revulsion of feeling shoot üil 
my frame. 
more. 
every evil act of my life, every scene of passion or violence I hi Ü 
ever witnessed. I exaggerated them a thousandfold. Ir bi 
membered every wicked deed preserved in history and tradition 
I identified myself with the actors in those 
dramas. I triumphed over all. I was myself a iillionfold mor le 
wicked, more abandoned than the worst of them. 
losing my self-control.. 


was, would assuredly shrink in terror before a being so in 


measurably worse than itself, that it would fall back stricken 
down, blasted out of life by the presence of an evil power te 


\ for around it shone a bright light. I grasped the hanl 


— 


LNovomhor A iny 
i, 


evil, My dingusi yradually tirned to horror, and yet 
still ineenned with tho reptile, J stilt folt n Lisle) A 
dosiro to kill, to annihilate, at any cant 
no hideous ! 


hy 

l linke \ 
by WW thing no minilin ‘a 
Lop, 


. i slowly rainod awl nnil movod forward nnd rented ny; 
Pho action invested it in my ayes with n lifo that boforo I 
nearooly attributed to it. Befora it wna potentially, i 
paasively malicious, Now it seomod to mon ponitivoly taja 
nant foreo, EP mnst KIN jn T onurimnurodl, Bul nos | a 
not. To passively thought of ita doath. Of ita amanylod Tang 
of the cold wicked oyo glazing in death and Eahaddered, An” 
still it continued to look at mo. "i 

Through my mind fitto sundry vernon and stray lines, 
poetry bearing on tho subjoeb of rophilos, nnd ns | reenn, 
thom to myself, tho creature opposito seomod bo movo ity bea 


in oa ghastly accompaniment.  Mhia thing was grobenqyy 
horrible, Ll found myself laughing, Jaughing n strained, high, 


iteheod Inugh, as 1 ropeatod Poo's weird lines : 
BN, 


And see amid tho mimie rout 
A crawling shape intrude 

A blood-red thing that writhes from out 
The seenic solitude ! 

It writhow! it writhes! with mortal pangs 
Tho mimes become its food, 

And the angels sob at vermin fangs 
In human goro imbuod. 


“Tt writhes ! it writhes !” L repeated, and tho loath, 


And it moved nearer. “If it leaps now,” FE thought, “y 
A cold perapir, 


Bad enough to seo this ey 
When I first ay 
But now there m 
It would surely move furthy, 


A noise made me turn my head. It was only a dusky Ww 


With a desporate effort I looked round. Yos, I was right; 
How ghastly ! how irredecuall w 
No longer suggestively, potentially bad, Ww 


Ha ! If it was ovil so was I ; but ten thousand time 


w 
Igloried in this fancied badness of mino. T recallel 


te 


blood-staint: 3 


T was fas 


I thought that accursed thing on my knees, evil though it 


sistloss in its intensity. I knew myself to be evil. Througi 
my brain coursed the suggestion of every possible crime that 
human fiendishnoss has ever committed, and I added to them, ! 
filled in details. I improved on them all. Ircalised with awful 3 
intensity the capability in myself for unheard-of wickedness,and 
yet I gloried, or seemed to glory, in it all. j 

And that horrible thing distended itself—it did not creep 
it grew—till its hideous face was on a level with my own. It 
seemed to wrap me round with its presence. I no longer seemed 
to have an individuality of my own. I had become, as it were,* f| 
mere centre of force, and that force was surging through wy |) 
whole being and bearing me away with it. [felt myself falling |} 
falling, falling. And with me fell thousands of ghastly crawling 
things, evil too, with malicious grinning faces. I realised now 
that within me had been the potentiality for all this ovi 
And suddenly as this thought arose in me, came one that brought 
a dim consciousness of a higher nature in myself, and in 
an instant my whole being seemed to be rent in two. Withs 
desperate cry I broke from the surrounding host of evil things 
A hand was stretched to me, I could see it even in the darkness 


——E———— nnn j 


govember 4, 1893.} 


gently and was drawn up. A cool hand was placed on my 
t pad. Lopened my eyes. I felt I was saved. 

ae 

fhe hallucinations, or whatever they were, then took 
jet forms, and eventually the oflicer regained his normal 
,xiusness, and found himself still seated in the 
“anal 
i) 


HAMPTON COURT GHOSTS. 


The Hampton Court Ghosts have inspired the “Globe” 
gh material for a “turnover?” on Haunted Houses. 
we is a whole column of the usual kind of writing— 
yey Robsart, the White Lady of the Hohenzollerns, and 
wrth, The latter part of the article is amusing and in- 
i stive: amusing because of the evident ditliculty of 
l 3 writer in trying to deal with the subject, and instruc- 
je because of Lady Burton’s story :— 


There is a fascination for everyone in tales of the super- 
punil, and ghost stories, whether of the old-fashioned 
örxmas type or of the modern psychical kind, always find 
yuntive audiences, interested, if not credulous. This universal 
wiiness to hearken, to believe, may explain many of the 
ovell-authenticated ” tales of apparitions. There is an under- 
‘|amat of credence in the minds of even professed sceptics 
i aning haunted houses which readily strengthens. Unusual 
i Ess, optical delusions, all appeal to an imagination prepared 
“Jy behold some supernatural vision. Probably few persons 
- | wald be sufficiently strong-minded to pass a solitary night in a 
` [ẹwa ssid to be haunted without experiencing some disagree- 
“|e verre shocks. Lady Burton tells a story of a friend of hers 
‘|Finwood Reade, the author), who put this fact to the test. 
`| Bade was a man of strong nerves and undoubted courage, “so 
jae that he could afford to tell this story,” is Lady Burton’s 
sment. While travelling, either in Africa or India (Lady 
“|Banen is uncertain about the exact locality), Reade was told 
ita certain bungalow was uninhabitable, as it was haunted 
|i ùe ghosts of three surgeons who had died there 
‘)écokra, and who, each midnight, entered one of the rooms 
`| (àii had glass doors opening out into the compound), arrayed 
b their winding sheets. Wishing to test the truth of this 
y the author took up his abode in the haunted room one 
“|a armed with a gun, and plenty of light and books. His 
“ | tithe servant absolutely refused to enter the bungalow with 
F| Sa but consented to remain outside on the roof, also armed 
i dagun. Reade occupied himself with his books, and all 
# | ns quiet until the stroke of twelve, when “with a loud noise, 
*| de glass flew open, and three figures, in white shrouds, stepped 
"| othe room.” On Lady Burton’s inquiring if the spectator 
‘M4 tested if the apparitions were practical jokes or super- 
aul visitors, Reade candidly replied, ‘‘To tell you the 
“Voth, I fainted dead off, and dropped my gun ; and as soon as 
; Fas to myself, I called the boy down from the roof, and 
“| mide of as fast as I could.” 
| Captain Marryat is said to have similarly ‘‘ interviewed” a 
> | Sut at a country house, and to have been equally reluctant to 
” [kas for its further acquaintance. As a rule it is generally from 
í slips of persons who begin by stating that ‘‘ they are not at 
` [È superstitious, and do not believe in ghosts,” that one hears 
“|i most thrilling tales of haunted houses and supernatural 
| %pxrances. For centuries such stories have exercised a 
hirersal fascination, and the French authoress expressed a very 
feral opinion when she remarked, Les rerenants—je ne les crois 
bu, mais je les crains. 


_ Ernatum.—In the heading of Professor Lodge’s Chicago 
Yess, for “ Mental Activity,” read ‘¢ Mental Inactivity.” 
Penity of thought, word, and deed, sought at first from a 
Xtowledge of its righteousness, comes at last to be the natural 
A which the spirit loves to breathe. Thus, duty of every kind. 
tataining within it the germs of delight and beauty, will, if 
‘eished, develop the sweetest flowers and richest fruits, and 
te mood and the Seautiful thus clasp hands and claim kinship 
ever. 
Fztunc does not depend upon ourselves—only will; and 
"tn our will cannot be measured ; we cannot take it up like a 
"e, and say, here it is, You love your son without per- 
tuslly worrying yourself to feel your love, ag you worry 
{net to feel your love of God. It is enough that we will to 
7 sud act us best we can accordingly in the spirit of such 
T tg, God has no touchy gensitiveness as we have. Let us go 
to Him, and that will do. 


LIGHT. 


; command respectful attention, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


The Editor is not responsible for opinicns expressed by correspondents, 
and sometimes publishes what he does not agree with for the purpose 
of presenting views that may elicit discussion.]} 


Idealism and Time. 


Sir, —Any correction of iny brief representation of Idealism-- 
though it is indeed more Professor Ontrd’s than my own—by 
so competent a metaphysician as Mr. E. Douglas Fawcett must 
I am now studying his book, 
but am not yet able to offer an opinion whether the ‘ Meta- 
conscious,” as conceived by him, contributes to a better defini- 
tion of Idealism than the system known as Panlogism. I hope 
philosophical criticism will do full justice to Mr. Fawcett’s 
views, but perhaps this journal is hardly the place in which to 
initiate a thorough discussion of them. At present I cannot 
agree that “ Panlogisin” is “in a bad way.” Passing over 
“dithculties of au epistemological character,*I will advert as briefly 
as I can to the question of ‘‘ the priority of a world to conscious- 
ness.” Now, the first remark to be made on this is that, from 
the standpoint of Idealism, we must say of temporal ‘ priority” 
just what we must say of spatial externality, viz., it is for 
consciousness, not to consciousness. Time is itself resolved by 
Hegel in the Nature-philosophy into its logical expression or 
equivalent. But its non-reality for Hegel, in the absolute or 
independent or irrelative sense, is even more simply apparent 
from his solution of the category of causality into that of 
reciprocity, the ‘‘after” being just as determinative of the 
“before,” the ‘‘ effect” of its ‘‘ cause,” as vice versa. As Mr. 
Fawcett well knows, the Nature-philsophy is a ‘‘ system within 
a system ” ;it belongs to the dialectic of t he Idea, as a particular 
moment of that, and the dialectic is log ical, not temporal. The 
Nature-philosophy represents, logically, those ideal relations 
which, for a consciousness not adequate to the total Idea, are 
temporality and change, succession and evolution. I think the 
distinction may be succinctly expressed in a couple of sentences : 
There is a world ‘‘ prior to consciousness ” logically; and jor con- 
sciousness (our consciousness) this priority is temporal. To the 
general reader this may well seem obscure. and it would take 
more than another supplement to ‘‘ Lignr” to make it much 
clearer. I would recommend anyone asking for ‘‘ more light” 
on the subject, but without leisure for the systematic pursuit 
of it, to carefully study the 184 pages of Mr. W. Wallace’s 
“Prolegomena” to his translation, “The Logic of Hegel,” 
or Professor Caird’s little volume ‘‘ Hegel” in Blackwood’s 
Philosophical Classics. C. C. M. 


“ C.C.M.” and Re-incarnation. 


Sır, —Like ‘“C.C.M,” I am rather glad for this discussion 
to terminate. It has been obvious to me for some time that the 
contest was like that between an elephant and a whale ; where 
the difficulty for the combatants is to get at one another. 

Each of us has presented arguments which he thought 
strong and convincing, and the other has quietly ignored them, 
regarding them no doubt as irrelevant and showing lack of atten- 
tion to the subject. Still the value of a discussion is in the pro- 
motion and stimulation of thought rather than in the conversion 
of anyone from one view to another, If it has had this effect 
in even a slight degree, I, and, T am sure, ‘“C.C.M.” will be 
gratified. It has enabled ‘“ C.C.M.” to present what arguments 
there are in favour of Re-incarnation, and I have been privi- 
leged to present the philosophic Spiritualists’ view. Both 
views are theoretical, and are as likely as not to be wholly 
wrong. However, everyone is bound toaccept now the theory 
that for the time commends itself tohis reason. To wait until 
absolute knowledge and certainty is assured, is to wait endlessly, 
for if man is to progress continuously, he can only do so 
intellectually by discarding old views and adopting newer and 
better ones. lf he never had the old ones he is not so likely to 
have the new. 

As regards the accusation of having sneered at ‘‘C.C.M.’s” 
goodness of character, which I thought was retlected in his letters, 
permit me to say that it was no sneer at all. I meant what I 
wrote, and would not desire to alter it. Another personal ex- 
planation: In one of my letters, I think the second, I said I 
could not give the welcome to “ C.C.M.’'s” letter that he had 
given to mine, and went on to say that the reason was that his 

* Epistemology, so far as understood in opposition to the Idealism in 
question, is itself on its defence. So understood, it raises the whole 
question of the legitimacy of its own development from the stand- 


int of Kant. See Professor H, Jones's article, ‘Idealism and 
Epistemology,” in the current (October) number of ** Mind.’ 
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mpy took ep meme ed he apace of * Laon” than the sabject 
The advner strack ot the maasom, haring whe caver 
part of the mmianoa whith then appeared dustawetly Ais- 
ARTETIK ITAY Ds SAY FERLIN 1 wanted ta get “OCC.M, 
ho temdemer eit Dethers pate a savalller spine, amd so get a larger 
perbed od rombors to take an wvherest ia tram. Rat. the pecaliar 
kied of Isncoage camanan ty newt Reanoarnationists, Theoso- 
plasty, and Oncaltixts js a great barrier to concentration, Un- 
qowntacn ated often chaste worlds are asad, and then there has 
to come a kg explamation of Ure sense in which they are nsei, 
to avid misnterpretation by the onlinary reader; when a few 
Angh Saron worls at first, instead of one long and strange one, 
would have saved much space and made the average reader 
clearer as to the meaning intended. Tam sure that CC. MO™ 
will take in good part what I have said on this point. 
R. Dewanpson, 


THeTitew 


[We regret very much if, inadvertently, anything apologetic or 
explanatory has boen strack out of Mr. Donalison’s letters. 
That certainly was not the intention. We are quite sure 
that “C.C ML," ike Mr. Donaldson, has had no personal 
feeling during this long and important discussion.—Enp., 
Lrt.” 


Telepathy —or What? 

Sır — In my letter of last week re Now Zealand experiences, 
I find you note a discrepancy. There is really none; only I 
failed to make my meaning clear, and your printer left out ene 
worni. 

I wrote: "I felt very much as if I would be entranced as I 
was that time at breakfast”: meaning as she was when, while 
at breakfast, she became entranced for the tirst time. I should 
have put “had been,” and the meaning would then have been 
clearer. The sending and receipt of message both occurred in 
the evening. VIR. 


Evolution in Religion and in Man's Thoughts. 


Sır, —The “ Christian World," some time ago, narrated the 
following incident :— 


On Sunday evening last, during the great Communion Service at 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle, a Memorandum was read to the following 
effect: A female member of the church, residing next door, lies in dying 
circumstances. She can hear you sing and desires your prayers.” A 
few minutes later Dr. Pierson, the officiating minister, rose and sug- 
gested that “we send her our Christian love, together with a request 
that when she should meet and see the beloved pastor, C. H. Spurgeon, 
she would communicate (as she will without doubt be able to do) the 
loving greetings of the church.” This was agreed to, all rising 
from their seats in response and confirmation of the message. 

As a comment on the above passage, Mr. R. XX. Strang, of 
Glasgow, in ‘‘The Faith,” of October, 1893, remarks : “ Such a 
proceeding was quite as unscriptural as any of the Spiritualistic 
communications.” And here is marked a grand disjunction in 
the churches, as well as a slur on Spiritualism and the Now 
Testament also. Whence this cause? It all hinges on 
evolution. And where lies the evolution? Mr, Strang 
believes, if I mistake not, that of the millions of human beings 
that have been born since the world began, the souls of all, with 
the exception of the Lord Jesus Christ, will remain in utter 
oblivious inactivity until we shall all be changed in a moment 
when the trumpet shall sound and the dead shall be raised. 
Dr. Pierson thinks differently, Which is the evolutionist 

The following from asermon of the Bishop of Salisbury, one 
of the thoughtful men of the day, may help us to an answer 

to the above question, for the advantage of those 
who are not Spiritualists. He said, in a sermon, not long ayo, 
speaking of the Epistle to tho Hebrews, tho last Mpistle writton 
by St. Paul, therefore liable to an evolution of ideas: ‘Thero 
is no book in the Bible that has so strong an individuality and 
so thorough and distincta purpose running through it as that 
epistle. He gleaned fromit a positive meaning ; they woro to 
seek to live as citizens of an eternal and abiding city, looking 
forward to their second life, a life in which men would not be 
isolated one from another, but in cluse society and have froquont 


intercourse—a lifo in which they would bo seeing 
new faces, making new friends, receiving fresh impres- 
sions of character, and having many opportunities of 


helping one another.” But, above all, the Bishop reminded his 
hearers of “some of the steps which led up to almost tho last 
words in the Epistle, and which gave it a practical meaning.” 
And surely it was a wide step in evolution when, instond of the 
deadly sleep of ages in the next world, St. Paul tells us in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, of “ the clouds of witnesses," by which 


LIGHT. 


a 


tenor of that chapter is primarily so grand, 
| showing itself so manifestly in a wider scope 


| experienced. 
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would be wise also, we cannot but think, now that evolugs » 
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humanity has ever ne 

W. R. Tonis ei 
A. AMI INSON, M \ 


between the two worlds than 


Of Magnetism, 


Stx,—With regani to your remarks on ** Magneti“ 
your issue of October 21st, would you take scientific ohjei. 
to the expression ‘Magnetic Condition “t The very canm 
place remarks made by Dr. Juliet H. Severance satel a 
think, merit criticism, being, as yeu say, simply “ Dr, FA 
with variations, i 

People talk so glibly about ‘magnetic relations” noy. 
days, and you do right to say it is a kind of talk which diague, 
many thinkers. 

However, to my point. Readera of the “Perfect Way: 
may remember at the end of the book (Ist edition) some di, 
grams that always merited careful note. One is that of ama, 
in ideally perfect health of ‘body, soul, and spirit.” Ty, 
molecules comprising his body were all polarised centrally, the 
magnetic conditions being in perfect order. 

The other diagram represents a man in an unhealthy on 
dition of body, soul, and spirit. It shows an entiraly differen 
magnetic condition, and disorder and confusion reign, 

Now, this synthetic delineation of a stupendously importar 
matter may seem fanciful and unscientific to many. Tt dees ne; 
to me, but I am not scientifically able to explain why, but onl 
as it seems to me, and this I write under correction. 

I believe few people, very few, ever attain to the perfectly 
polarised condition represented in the diagram, but some peopl 
approach it. That is, they have perfect bodily health, a cultured 
intellect,and a spiritualcomprehensionof what is called religion’ 
In this case, such people are composed and tranquil in mind, 
and the molecules in their bodies, each revolving in order and 
within itsown sphere, have small space for the intrusion of foreign 
bodies, no cavities caused by the disease or death of a mole 
cule—in other words, no foreign microbes or bacilli can gain 
access—no warfare but the legitimate one common to all earthly 
matter goes on. The magnetic condition is “in order,” and 
the outside entities, tho mischiovous messengers of evil powers, 
can tind no place, for disorder works through disorder, Ifa 
person is weak in spirit, the demon of Fear enters! We know 
how a panic will causo a crowd to disperso. Equally “fear” 
drives the blood from the heart, disturbs tho order of the body, 
the magnetic condition is altered, and the onemy, the much 
talked of microbe or bacillus, ontors, and a physical disease may 
be “caught ” in tho body ; or if the ' Foar " is especially 
mental tho disease will bo on the astral plane or spirit body, or 
nervous system, and the rosults will follow on the plane more 
espocially‘' disturbed first,” though they will work out probably 
on to tho physical later on. 
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Foar is to my mind ono of the greatest evils that oppress | | 
humanity. By fear I moan also undue “apprehension” and TQ 
dread of coming events, and I can but think wo aro in our fy 
present civilisation tonding to increaso tho powor of these [hy 
domons. Tho microbo is a fact, no doubt, and a largo number fig 
of persons who had not imagination onough to conceive of disewe fy 
contagion in an abstract mannor are now panic-stricken by the fe 
roalised horror of the powerful microbe, Wo do wisely toadopt fy 
evory possible hygienic measuro, but the foarof the microbe and PY, 
magnetism (as taught by tho professors of Dr. Juliot UH. Fèy 
Sevorance's school) will quite overcome tho belief in hygienic fy 
protoction, if wo do not also toach somo other protective fiy 
condition. i 

Wo have alroady had hints as to what fearfully selfish results 
can onsuo when fear of tho “ microbe” oneco gains entrance to fh 
tho undisciplinod mind, A gonoral sanee qui peul ensues, Itis FA 
a truism that fear is not only contagious bul that it causes con- fh 
tagious disensos to he caught ; but itis not bocauso other people fa 


‘Cmagnetisms aro disonsod” that wo take moral or physica! 
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ases, but because our own Magnetic conditions aro not rightly 
jarised. : 

Astronomical laws all point to order, and harmonious rovo- 
on round or towards a central point ; erratic comotic movo- 

ts seom to belong to other systems. Tho laws of the 

‘cos appear to bo those of the macrocosm, and it sooms to 

if a person’s own inagnotic condition be right, thoro is little 
„har from other poople’s ‘ diseased ” magnetism. Tt would 
pa cruel and hateful thing to go about the world talking of 
gis trifling knowledge of a great subject. 

Tho way to get rid of tho demons of *" Fear” and 
t |sapprohension,” and tho way to get ono’s ‘* molecules” 
\ [parised rightly, and tho way to get oneself in a hoalthy 
ggntic condition, is the way to Regeneration. Wo can most 
{os try—somo few attain, but it means much. Tho diagram 
pints out that all the molecules-—and onach molecule contains 
nucleolus (I believe sciontifically as well as spiritually true) 
should polariso to the centro, so wo may think rightly in our 
ain and be highly cultured, but the moral ideas and the physical 
gations may not bo polarised. The body may be healthy, 
- Ww the intelloct dormant —and so forth. Tho whole man requires 
pbein ordor, and then there will bo no room for ‘‘microbes” 
any plane. 

Tobsorved an ablo notice takon ‘from the “ British Medical 
hamal ” (** Public Opinion,” October 20th): ‘*The problem 
doontagion), then, is no longer a matter of isolation and 
stiseptics, but of improved surroundings and better conditions 
tlie.” Lift the ‘* better conditions of life” to higher planes 
¢mu’s being as well as his physical and wo have the true 
medy for ‘evil magnetism.” 

When a human being is in harmonious magnetic condition, 
š state of things spoken about in Mrs. Boole’s valuable letter 
iSeptember 23rd comes into action. 

The truo magnetic thrill, the perfect felt response of tho 
xal through the completed vibratory action of the orderly 
sedition of things, can only be known to the perfected human 
wing. This also causes the excessive pain that the ‘‘ pilgrim 
athe road ” feels at the sight of cruelty and wickedness. While 
it ony jà molecules are arranging themselves, they thrill to pain 
ather than joy. 
fecti | People who have nothing of this vibratory thrilling are still 
peopk [athe disorderly condition, which dulls them to all things. In 
itur | »dern education there is undoubtedly a strain on the brain 
ligion fentes which weakens their strength, and the physical cannot 
mind, | æpond to the spiritual, and therefore conveys neither the joys 
ır and athe noble emotions nor the pains of the ignoble ones. A dulled 
oreigt | mediocrity ensues. Competitive education must lower the 
mole- | ver of vibratory thrill. 

gin) Iwish to say that through the symbols of ‘‘ Fear” and 
irthlr “Apprehension,” Gc., I mean that the '‘ Adversaries”’are at work, 
' ai | wd that they are stern realities, as much so as that our 
wer, | jtysical bodies are stern realities on this, the physical plane, or 

If sa vur astral bodies are tangible ‘‘ realities ” on the astral 
fie; each plane being only real or sensible on its own con- 
ftins, the reality becoming infinitely more real as it approaches 
t centre of all Reality, our faculties of self-consciousness 
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Professor Lodge’s Chicago Address. 


Sm, —The above article in ‘* Liat” must commend itself to 


gwranceof cultured mediumship will never ‘‘hew out the 
řad to progress.” The former may, and does propagate itself. 


£ | Mities, What about the thousand and one of the manifestations 
d {4spirit ? the sceing, hearing, sensing not only of “ portents,” 
‘a of protective,defensive, and helpful spirits,such as myself, for 
tumple, and thousands of other mediums, have enjoyed for 
Jum, Wehave no doubts. Wo need not feith. We are aware 
"spirit influence by knowledge direct and exact. 

Next to the psychic temperament, non-dogmatism with 
\awility constitutes the grandest preparation for this holy in- 
fa, Ihave a brief experienco which in this connection may 
*uoful, I know » medium who in the normal condition 
P a wientific Mationalist, popular religious beliefs being 
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repulsivo to his mothod of thought. Whilo in the stato of trance 
T have been prosent and hoard a control uso his brain to 
teach in hidoous idioms tho doctrino of a sulphurous holl 
equal to the gloomiest Calvinism. L had to convince this strong- 
willod ignorant infestation of its incapacity to teach ; and used 
my influenco in the way of oxorcism. Could such bo tho im- 
pinging of the “subliminal consciousness?” I think not. 
Newcastle-on-'l'yno. W. H. Rontson, 


The Discrete Degree. 

Sır, —-Readors of ‘“ C. C. M.’s”’ letter on this question will 
no doubt bo of tho opinion that it is an exceptional privilego to 
have so prognant and suggestive an essay presented to us. 
Being at ono with tho general argument formulated, perhaps 
“OC, C. M.” will allow me to point out, in order to reconcile, 
an appearance of a duality of position in some passages. 

Tho leading argument advanced appears in the following : 
“ Tho Spirit-Soul is prior in order to the conversion or regenera- 
tion of individual souls, whereby tho mystical body is constituted. 
Tho individual consciousness becomes tho reflection of the 
Universal at an organic point. The willis the Universal will, 
infallibly informing the executive or functional intelligence in 
the operative sphere of the latter. ‘The entrance on this phase 
. . . is this preparatory reduction of our resistance to a 
relatively passive degree. It is resignation. ‘Thy will, not 
mine, be dono.’ All substances become assimilated to the 
substance of an existing higher order, only by subjection or 
submission to the action of the latter ; the unifying principle 
always anteceding and effecting the integration.” 

On the other hand,some of the arguments used might be 
interpreted as attributing a validity to effort on the part of the 
rational mind, to bind the antecedent and superior principle 
above indicated. T feel confident that this would be contrary 
to the intention of “C. C. M.,” and will therefore interpret them 
in that light. 

“ We go to that nature on which we meditate.” But trans- 
ferring consciousness in meditation to the other end of the 
chain which links the unit to its proximate Universal, and 
dwelling thore in contemplation, does not carry it through into 
that next state: into that discrete degree. It still remains 
outside, regarding the door, till that door opens and light 
streams out and illuminates it. But the door is opened from 
within and not forced from beneath, from without. 

“Consciousness must go entirely over to the object of 
devotion.” But unfortunately the permanent retention cf the 

inward direction of consciousness, towards its proximate 
Univorsal, is not possible in this external world. We are con- 
tinually related outwards to the ‘‘ otherness ” aspect of Being ; 
to people, to phenomena, to the sensations thrust upon us by 
the multitude of colls, or lives constituting our organism. 

‘*The negation of the separate self is only achieved by a 
positive and exclusive aftirmation of the Universal Self.” ‘‘ The 
total transition of consciousness to the Divine object is the act 
of solf-surrender.” It is necessary to recollect, as ‘‘C.C.M.” 
indicates elsewhere, that at-one-ment with a higher aspect of 
Being is not attainable by the efforts of a lower principle. The 
kingdom of heaven is not taken by force. The superior is not 
bound by the inferior. The use of the words affirmation and 
transition in this connection may mislead. Tho rational principle 
is interpenetrated by the superior soul-principle, which radiates 
through it from within tho astro-mental ; which latter remains 
ever circumferential to it. The external, inferior, rational 
principle cannot bind or overcome or interpenetrate the soul- 
principle. 

But it appears to me that ‘‘C.C.M.” has not dealt with the 
distinction which I endeavoured to indicate, as between the 
theoretic apperception of a possible higher mode of conscious- 
ness : discrete degreo, and actual functioning in that mode. The 
implicit recognition of a transcendent ideal, as equivalent to 
true personality, does yet not carry with it conscious partici- 
pation in that ideal state ; does not entail perception from that 
altitude, or conscious functioning of cognition in that aspect of 
our Being. The mental principle has to postulato that ideal 
state, which ever slides behind the regarding mind ; to which 
it remains theoretic, speculative. Hence also the will of the 
personality cannot achieve identic-union with its proximate 
Universal. Nor does the positive aflirmation of the Universal 
by the rational mind carry conscious participation theroin. 
Nor can the mental self-consciousness ‘‘go over” to the 
higher principle. It is infilled by that higher principle which 
is central to its circumferential mode, I will endeavour to show 
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ees 
ina stibao quent lottor that this is on nocowity at owr oecult 
constitution. Phe mtotfoatial faculty is a fanotion of tho nnteal- 
Ruach prinoiplo of owr Reing, while eonepiounly partioiptinyg 
Wearstato of niontionmion tuplion consojous Hmnolioning in tho 
Nosohamah, or soul principle. 

That L agre with OC ML" as comarca tho preoeodonoo of 
the dotormiining elomont to tho rowltant, or mystionl, body, 
appedos at tho conunoncomeont of this lettor ss but might it not 
be moro complete to state Chat tho One Doterminator of tho 
Divino Hunamty as apint, ov conciousness, ia prior i order 
to that oonvorsion or regonoration of individual souls, whoroby 
tho mystical body ta comatitutod, and to view bumanity an tho 
pronwa of Chat dotornmination in boonies with Divino Thumanity 
as ite Cultiliment. 

With regard to the distinction betwoon intoweation and 
tdoutitieation, “SCLC SMA" wall that to askod for 
enlightenment myself on that very question. Tam inclined to 
think Chat inftogeation tray pertain more specially to #ubstanoo 
and identification to spre, While both aro intogratod in higher 
molas, the identification of spirit must ever bo moro diroot than 
that of substance, which must romain rolativoly modiate, Chis 
dbstinetion appoars to me to bo somewhat akin to Ghat whieh he 
suggesta to Mr. Maithunl, and may possibly carry tho implica- 
tien af an alternative theory of Re-inearnation, 

l would suggest that the dofinition of diseroto dogroos as 
“distinet stages of integral self-consciousness "may perhaps 
not suiticiontly embrace the possibilities, 1t may be that the 
self-consciousnoss of the soul is as distinct from self-conscious- 
ness of the mind as that is to instinct; or, again, as the lattor 
is to vegetable lifo states or sub-consciousness, 
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It may bo that 
a true definition of what is involved ina transcendent or discrete 
degree of consciousness would ontail and ineludo a dofinition 
of Angelic mode of Being, in which our soul-consciousnoss 
might be functionally participant consciously to itsolf, yet 
unconsciously as regards tho external rational principle per se, 
until the latter is interpenetratod, ilumined by tho radiation of 
the former. In this respect ** C.C.M.'s"" references to more 
direct vital centres, with mediato or dorivative individualities, 
synthesised therewith in dependent subordimate functions, are 
extremely suggestive and valuable ; carrying the analogy of the 
organism, with its solidarity of function, as Divino Archetype, 
into possible higher planus of rolated expression, in cosmic 
individualities or planetary spirits, who again may bo integrated 
as functionally participant in a Solar-angelic state. 
lf that possibility exists,it will be the resultant of the unfold- 
ing of the inherent principles of identity, which will rolate and 
identify us with those states. These principles must now con- 
stitute a portion, or aspect, of our being. Consequently we are 
actually now related to those stanes, though the functioning of 
those principles or aspects of our Being is not unfolded. That 
these principles will unfold in man, in the course of cycles of 
evolution, I do believe. Man will then, even while yet on 
earth, become consciously aware of his Being from centre to 
circumference ; he will realise tho unity of the various aspects 
of his Being and his identie relation to the whole, Tho unity 
of the Universe will cease to be speculatively apvpercoived, but. 
will be consciously conceived, experienced. 
CHERCHEUR., 


Idealism. 


Sin,—I desire to thank “ O.C.M." and Mr. Fawcett for 
their respective answers to my queries. From them I conclude, 
and I should be vlad of correction if Lam wrong, that anyone 
who holds that the “modality of the ropresentation ” of the 
World in consciousness varies with the subjective conditions of 
the percipient being, independently of the question whether 
consciousness is n necessary clement in Reality, has a right to 
eall himself an Idealist. 

[should liko here to say that I mn one—-probably there are 
many among your readers —-whoe ragards **C.C,M.’s' recont 
contributions on the subject of Re-inearnation as very valusble 
corroboration, from a scientific and analogical point of view, of 
what many subjectively recognise as the actual history of the 
soul, OYL. 


Fr is worthy tho observing, that there is no passion in the 
mind of oman so weak, but it mates and masters the 
fear of death, nud thereforo death is no such torrible 
enemy When a man hath so many attendants about him that 
can win the combat of him. Revenge triumphs over death ; 
love slights it; honour aspireth to it; grief Meth to it; fear 
pre-occupateth it; nny, we read after Otho the emperor had 
slain himself, pity (which is the tonderost of affections) pro- 
voked many to dio out of mere compassion to their sovereign, 
and as the truest sort of followers.—Bacon, 
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SOCIETY WORK. 

Tia Srarvonun Socuvy o Seaaeruansarsy, Wotny 
an Wese Hamran, Srratvonn, 16, Mactingy a 
Sponkor for Sunday has 


Mra. Stantoy. he comimittoo Lendor thoir hanik to all apg 
whe have assintod bho onuno with us during the past moyy! 
h, 


1, ORONARD-KOAD, Askew- Roan, Breweries Bonur W 
On Sunday Iut wo had n good mosting, many Klrangery h 
prosent, Mr. Bradloy’'r nidos delivered wn excellent diver 
upon “ Spirituntionr: What is it? And why has ih nal m 
quiokly wpread 2?) Sanday, nt 7 pan., Mr. Purney ; ‘I Weralay 
Kopan, adaned, Mra. Mason. Sunday, November Nth, y 
WoO). Drako J. H. B., Hon. Boc. l 

wo Devons noan, Foreste Haire. On Bunday; 
Mr. iphick yave a roading, followed by an dade fron Y 
W, Vaughan, on tho various conditions of Spiritualism, pun, 
npocial sLross upon tho necessity of Spiritualists who attends in, 
circlon giving their help and syrapathy towards the undevely, 
spirits who como, so as bo enable them to rise to a higher sy, 
On Sunday, Mr. W. Edwards will give an addres , 
e Mosmorism and Magnotisim,” ab 7 pan, Thursday, at 8 py 
circle; Mrs, Bliss, medinm. Admission by ticket only. dp! 

BL, CGamuerween New-noap, — Wadnesday, inguin, 
meeting at 8.10 pan. Sunday, sanco at LESO aay im 
ing at ZT pan. On Tuosday, November 14th, the mom, 
social gathoring will bo held at 8 pan. A hearty wolcome s 
he given to all, Tickets, Gd. ench. A conference will lie po 
ab Bo pam. on November 19th, to consider the best meam, 
advance the cause m South London. Individual Spiritual 
dologates, and representatives from societies are heartily iniy 
to attend, ‘Tea will be served at 5.30; tickets Gd, each, } 
T pam, (by special request)“ Douglas” will narrato his “k 
perioncos ina Haunted House ; or A Conflict with Javil Spits, 
—Onarves M. PAYNE, Sec, 

Senarvan Harn 86, Tiom-srrerrt, Maryrecose, W.. 
Mrs. ‘Treadwell, although disclaiming any pretensions to bis 
a public speaker, delighted a full audience by her plain, strax 
forward narrative of many of her remarkable experiences day, 
twenty years of Spiritualism. Hoer long experience as a tm 
and clairvoyant medium has served to deepen the reveni 
with which sho regards the truths that she has laboured so kw 
and with such great success to“disseminate. Next Sunday,» 
7 pan, Mr. J. Watmore will deliver an address on “ Progres 
Spiritualism.” On November 12th, Mr. E. W. Wallis (edi: 
of ‘The Two Worlds ”), at 11 a.m., on The Onward Marh 
Man,” and at 7 pom. on “The Distinctive Features of Spirit 
ism.” Novembor 19th, Dr. W. T. Reynolds. —L. H.R. 

Tie SPIRTEUA LISTS? INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDING NOCET 
--Tnformation and assistance given to inquirers into Spiritual: 
Literature on tho subject and list of members will be seme 
recoipt of stamped envelope by any of the following Lnternatin 
Committees :—America, Mrs. M. R. Palner, 3101, North bru. 
strect, Philadelphia; Australia, Mr. H.J unor Brown, “Theta: 
Hotel,” Melbourne ; France, P. G. Leymarie, 1, RW 
Chabanais, Paris; Germany, E. Sehlochauer, 1, Monhijou-phe 

3orlin, N.; Holland, F. W. H. Van Straaten, Apeldoorn, Middellax. 
682; India, Mr. T. Hatton, State Cotton Mills, Barah; 
Now Zealand, Mr. Graham, Huntley, Waikato; Norway, I 
‘Torestonson, Advocate, Christiania ; Russia, Mtienne Ceispt 
Grande Belozorski, No. 7, Lod. 6, St. Petersburg ; England, 
Allon, Hon. See., 13, Berkloy-terrace, White Post-line, Man 
Park, Essox ; or, W. ©. Robson, French correspondent, 166,0: 
Hill, Noweastlo-on-Tyno.—The Manor Park branch will holds 
following meetings at 13, Berkley-terrace, White Post-lu: 
Manor Park: —Sundays, 11 a.m., for inquirers and students, 
the last Sunday in each month, at 7 pan.,reeeption for inquire: 
Also each Friday, at 9 p.m., prompt, for Spiritualists only, th 
study of Spiritualism. And at 1, Winifred-road, Manor Par. 
the first Sunday in ench month, at 7 p.m., reception for ir 
quirers, Also each Tuesday, at 7.80 p.m., inguirors' met 
ing.—J. A. 
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REPUTATION AND CHARACTER. — Contentment with ropu 
tion instead of character is one of the commonest, as wols 
one of the most fatal, faults of modern life. Many ews 
have contributed to its creation. Unbeliof and the divorce! 
religion from morality prepare the way for it. The cravinge 
wealth, and the vain-glory which tho possession of wealth often 
inspires, give strength to it when once in existence. The pub 
licity now given to tho sacred privacies of life, and the no 
function of the personal interviewer, all prompt to keep up 
nuppearances, to make a fair show for the oyes of others, whit 
over may bo the real stata of tho inner man and his private 
life. ‘To suppose that publicity of lifo will onsuro transparent! 
of character, or to have all eyes turned on ono will comp! 
sineority of hoart, is to suppose what neithor good sonso nor 
experiences warrants, Tho fact is that tho temptation to puto 
Appearances, to build up an imposing pastebourd front, will be 
strong just in proportion to the need thoro is for appearing well 
in the eyes of mon, No man needs moro to fight and watch 
against tho domon of pretence than ho who courts reputation 
or who avoks some boon dependent on the good will of other 
PRESIDENT RORINSON. 


